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by A. J. HOOKE* 


INTRODUCTION 


I. COULDN'T have been the threat 
of a February storm. While spring was still 
a long way from Edmonton, the weather 
was cold but calm. Yet by the time four 
o'clock in the afternoon came, there was a 
tenseness and expectancy in every office and 
home of Alberta’s capital city. People were 
waiting for something to happen. They 
sensed it was something big, something of 
momentous importance to all Alberta, and 
to Edmonton particularly. It was. 

On February 13th, at 4.30 p.m., Imperial 
Oil’s Leduc No. 1 well, at a depth of 5,066 
feet, blew in with streams of gas and oil. 
It was the biggest discovery since Alberta’s 
famous Turner Valley came into production, 
and it created tremendous excitement for 
thousands of interested Albertans who had 
been following with mounting interest the 
drilling progress of the Leduc venture. 

The discovery of the Ledue well was more 
than an accident. Scores of oil companies 
have been searching with feverish intensity 
for a new major oil field in Alberta, espe- 
cially since 1939. Imperial Oil alone has 
spent over $18,000,000 in drilling and ex- 
ploration during that period. From 1939 to 
1947, inclusive, 3,776,160 feet 


drilled for oil 


have been 


in areas widely scattered 
throughout the province. Why such activity 
and interest in Alberta ? Why such indus- 
trial efforts and continued curiosity by big 
business in an area commonly listed as one 


of Canada’s “prairie” provinces ? 


HisrorRicaAL BACKGROUND 


Let us briefly examine the history of the 
Province of Alberta for an understanding 
of her present position. There are many 


Imperial Leduc No. 1 weil ushers in what is 


believed to be a major oil field. 
H. Pollard photo 


*Minister of Economie Affairs Province of Alberta 


Photos courtesy Alberta Government 
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things about this province which stir the 
imagination of people far beyond her bor- 
ders. For example, the flavour of the West 
clings to Alberta—a land where sheep and 
cattle ranges, as large as some sovereign 
states, are still to be found; and where that 
great show, the Calgary Stampede, reigns 
supreme in July of each vear. The province 
has been lavishly endowed with natural re- 
sources and the needs of the people are 
cared for by enlightened legislation in the 


fields of education, labour, and _ health 
services. 
It was back in 1882 that Alberta first 


became a name in Canadian history. At 
that time four districts were carved out of 
the Northwest Territories, and were named 
Athabaska, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan. Alberta the 
Marquis of Lorne, then Governor-General 


Assiniboia and 


was named by 


of Canada, as a tribute to his wife who was 































Edmonton, capital city, showing Legislative Building in foreground. 


Queen Victoria’s fourth daughter. About 


this time he wrote: 


In token of the love which thou has shown 
For this wide land of freedom, I have named 
A province vast, and for its beauty famed, 
By thy dear name to be hereafter known, 
Alberta shall it be 


When the two districts of Athabaska and 


Alberta were combined to form the province 


in 1905, the name of the latter was kept. 
The first white men to reach what is now 
Alberta were French-Canadian traders from 
old Quebec. That was roughly two hundred 
vears ago when De Niverville is said to have 
built a fort near the Rocky Mountains. A 
few vears later De Niverville was followed 
by Henday (or Hendry) of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who spent a winter in 
southern Alberta trying to entice the Indians 
to trade with his company. The province 
was explored by men whose first interest 
was ostensibly the fur trade, but it was 
like Mackenzie, David 


Thompson, and other company officials who 


men Alexander 
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rolled back the curtain of ignorance con- 
cerning this vast western territory. 

Next major step was the federation of 
the British Colonies in 1867, which opened 
the way for the transfer of the territory 
controlled by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the infant Dominion. This was done, and 
the development of Alberta really began. 
Civil government the 
North West Mounted Police was organized, 
and when Fort Macleod was built in 1874, 


was’ established, 


horse and sheep ranches were located on the 
rich short grass plains of the south. In 1883 
the Canadian Pacific Railway laid its rib- 
bons of steel across Alberta, and Medicine 
Hat and Calgary were born. Coal discovered 
on the Oldman River led to the founding 
of Lethbridge, and a railway pushing up 
from Calgary reached Edmonton in 1891 
opening up many new towns as centres of 
excellent farming districts. 

With the turn of the century the growth 
of all Western Canada was nothing less 


than spectacular, and of this development 





its full share. As one in- 
that 1901 to 1911 
the population of the province grew from 
73,000 to 375,000. That means a third of 
settled in 


Alberta within one decade. The coming of 


received 


Alberta 


diecation we note from 


the present population figure 
the railroad brought throngs of immigrants 
to the new west. Thousands of acres of land 
real estate men. 


were sold by boom-town 


Millions of bushels of wheat began to grow 


on virgin farms. The cattle ranches estab- 
lished in the late 1800°s and the early 1900's 
back 


ploughs. Alberta was on its way. Its destiny 


moved before the fences and the 


as an agricultural area seemed permanently 
established. Something of its golden promise 
was being realized. 

Alberta was an agricultural land when it 
became a province. That was only forty- 
two vears September 1905. If the 


ago 
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been able, in those 


Alberta had 


days, to make a plane trip over the land 


Dene 
Princess 


named in her honour, she would have dis- 


covered practically every variety of topo 


graphical feature that America itself can 
offer. Starting from the south, at the bound 

Montana Alberta, she 
had a journey of 750 miles 
before reaching the Yukon and Northwest 


Bes er until 


ary between and 


would have 


Territories to the north 


she reached Calgary would 


cless 


have found prairie la 


as any in the world. | soconna | 
river systems spring 
the area from Calgat 
is cattle country and 
home of great farts 
From Calgary north 


Red Deer River on 
a parkland The natural ye 


Wists 


Aerial view of a section of Calgary, looking northeast 
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One of Alberta’s most magnificent vistas. Looking southwest over Peace River; junction of Peace 
and Smoky Rivers in the distance. 


prairies, becomes longer and coarser. The 
landscape is dotted with native poplars and 
pines that follow the creek and river beds 
eastward. Then, as the plane winged over 
the 


Princess 


almost at geographical 
the Alberta 


could have looked down to find bush giving 


Edmonton, 
centre of province, 
wav to trees, grass becoming forests, and 
thousands upon thousands of square miles 


Alberta, 


indeed a 


of virgin. timberland because 
called a 


praine of trees 
Alberta’s capital, the city of Edmonton, 


“prairie prov ince, IS 


in the same latitude as James Bay, would 
at first thought seem to lie far to the frozen 
north. This of course proves nothing, except 
perhaps that more emphasis might well be 


placed on the global aspects of our geog- 
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raphy. Were this done, Alberta’s important 
position with respect to world trade and 
this 


more easily understood. The changing im- 


communication in new age could be 
portance of Alberta’s situation began to be- 
come evident some twenty vears ago when 
world-circling flyers stopped at Edmonton. 
It grew more apparent when Alberta was 
thickly shadowed by American planes winging 
to the aid of Russia during the last war 
Now it is inescapable as major air lines 
begin scheduled flights between the old world 


and the new—by way of Edmonton. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


In width, the province varies from 400 
miles, to 180 miles measured along the 


Montana border. The topographical changes 




















Great herds graze on ranches as large as sovereign states in southern Alberta. Top picture shows 


cattle moving to a new range 








The rugged splendour of Maligne Canyon, Jasper National Park 


in the country from west to east are as 


marked as those from south to north. 


Alberta’s 
north of Jasper, is the Great Divide. First, 


western boundary, to a_ point 


great peaks fling snow-covered into 


the sky; 


mountains, then to rolling hills, and finally 


tops 


they gradually give way to gentler 


to prairie or parkland plateaux. In Alberta 
then, one has mountain scenery famous the 
world over; one finds prairie-land as flat 
and seemingly endless as Kansas; one may 
travel for hundreds of miles in forests of 
spruce, jack pine, fir and tamarack; river 
systems may be followed from the west to 
east, or from the north to the Arctic: one 
may even enjoy the badlands of Drumheller 
where dinosaur fossils of world interest have 


been found 


Top right 
the magnificence of Deltaform Mountain 


Bottom right 


variety of scenery in an area of 


This 
>, 


285 square miles, is bounded north and 


25: 
south by latitudes 60 and 49 respectively 
and on the east and west by longitudes 110 
and 120 respectively except where the Rocky 
Mountains cut deeply into the south west 
corner. The province is peopled by about 
800,000 persons. In the agricultural area of 
close to 100,000,000 acres, seventy per cent 
is arable. Only 20,000,000 acres are cul- 
20,000,000 are 


occupied but not cultivated. There are 99,732 


tivated and an additional 


farm homes and the rural population numbers 
nearly half a million. 
RESOURCES 


In common with most western provinces, 


Alberta’s principal grain crop is wheat. On 


-The Valley of the Ten Peaks near Banff offers the placid beauty of Moraine Lake 


-Clear mountain water in Lower Maligne River starts its journey to the sea 
































the average, the province’s contribution to 
world wheat supplies is well over one hun- 
dred million bushels a year. The quality of 
Alberta 


growers have won more championships than 


the wheat is world-famous, and 
those in any other single wheat-growing area. 
The wheat production is closely matched each 
vear by the production of oats. In 1946, oat 
production was 137,000,000 bushels. Add bar- 
ley production of 50,000,000 bushels a vear, 
rve production of over 2,000,000 bushels a 
vear, several millions of bushels of other 
mixed grains and it is not hard to see 
why the province was so easily misnamed a 
“prairie” province. 

The basic grains are only a part of the 
harvest from rich Alberta soil. Seed crops, 
hay, and other fodder crops netted Albertans 
$35,000,000 last The cattle 


ranches have by no means disappeared. Two- 


over vear. 


million cattle feed annually on lush grass- 


lands, or fatten to top-grade quality in 
countless Alberta feedlots. Dairy herds 


lfi2 


Head gates of an irrigation project on the Bow River near Bassano. 






throughout the province, especially in the 


mixed farming area around Edmonton, bring 
Alberta well to the front in the production 
of dairy foods. Alberta’s hog population has 
twice given her the biggest output of any 
province in Canada; and her sheep and lamb 
population is always well over a million. 
But the 
varied agricultural development comes from 


greatest promise of permanent, 
four hundred thousand irrigated acres in the 
southern part of the province. 

Since irrigated land is independent of 
rainfall, great success has been achieved in 
a host of specialized crops. Outstanding is 
the sugar beet crop grown on nearly thirty 
thousand acres surrounding the Lethbridge 
district, the 
United States border. There are already 


about sixty miles north of 
two beet processing plants in this area, one 
at Picture Butte, the other at Raymond, 
and a third factory is now under construc- 
tion in the Taber district. From the existing 


plants over one hundred million pounds of 














Thriving wheat field watered by irrigation, near Vauxhall. 


sugar are produced each year, enough to products are particularly tender and flavour- 


supply the sugar needs of Alberta, Sas- some. With thirteen separate irrigation dis- 


katchewan, and part of Manitoba. tricts now in operation, the potentials of 

The irrigated acres have given rise to agricultural industrialization bear very great 
other industries. Southern Alberta has three promise. Especially is this true since the 
canning factories, whose output is well to millions of dollars now being spent on new 


the front in Canadian totals, and whose — reservoir and irrigation works will add over 


Corn ‘under the ditch 
near Vauxhall in 
southern irrigation 
district. 











Above:—Grain grow- 
ing, dairying, poultry 
and hog raising are 
combined on this 
farm in the Clover 
Bar district. 


Left:—Barley bends 
under the weight of 
its heads in the park- 
lands south of 
Edmonton. 


Below: — Cultivating 
and seeding in one 
operation on the 
Alberta prairie. 


H. Pollard photos 














three hundred thousand irrigable acres to 
the southern areas. The largest of these is 
at the St. Mary’s River, a stream fed from 
the Rockies at a point in the International 
Peace Park of Waterton Lakes and Glacier 
National Parks. 

Another natural crop has great industrial 
possibilities. Three-quarters of the province 
is covered with trees, much of the growth 
being of marketable size. In the commer- 


cially attractive timberlands, on the east 


slopes of the Rockies and in the northern 
half of the province. Alberta has 159,000 
land. These forests 


square miles of forest 


contain some thirty-million cubic feet of saw 
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and pulp material. For the manufacture of 
plywood, and the new processed wood prod- 
ucts for building, Alberta’s timber stands 
are of notable importance. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


A quick glance at other agricultural and 


primary activities shows the balance of 
Alberta’s development. In industrialization 
from farming activities, such industries as 
bakeries, 


flour mills, cereal manufactures, 


dairy product processing plants, woollen 
mills, textile and garment companies, poul- 
try plants, packing plants, leather makers, 


seed houses, linseed oil plants, and feed com- 


Part of a fine dairy herd, knee-deep in clover, near Edmonton. (Inset) Butter production. Value of 


Alberta dairy products in 1946 was nearly $38,000,000. 
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Left:-—An Edmonton 
plywood industry 
formerly busy repair 
ing military aircraft 
now produces peace 
time planes and 
boats 


Below:—Sugar beet 
refinery at Raymond 























Above:—A flour mill 
in Calgary, one of 
119 in the province 


Left:—One of Alber- 
ta’s thirteen packing 
plants 











Government terminal 
elevator at Edmonton 
from which trainloads 
of grain move to market 
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panies mas he added to the prev lously men- 
tioned sugar and canning factories. In 1946 
Alberta had 1,276 fur farms with an annual 
pelt valuation of $2,206,600. In the northern 
part of the province, old-time fur trappers 
still carry on the traditions of the fur in- 


dustry which originally brought settlement 


Dry-piled lumber from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains awaiting sh'pment 
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to Canada’s vast large 


\\ est. They 


muskrat, fox, 


trap 


numbers of marten, 


weasel, 
beaver, squirre] and lvnx. The commercial 
fishing industry has also become big business 
in Alberta. In the lakes of the north 
Slave, Cold Lake, Buck, 


Lakes commercial 


Lesser 
Wabamun 


fishermen 


and 


tuke 


- 
| veon 


to market 











Above:—A section of 
Turner Valley, sec- 
ond largest oil field 
in the British Com- 
monwealth 


Left:—Imperial’s 
No. 2 well, ten miles 
northwest of Leduc, 
roars into production 

















over a million dollars worth of fish every 
vear. Lake trout, whitefish, pike and pick- 
erel are exported to points as far away as 
New York and Chicago. 

Until a few vears ago, this vast basie and 
agricultural! development seemed to be the 
destined pattern for Alberta. The people 
were occupied primarily in farming, ranch- 
ing and carrving on the comparatively small 
industries necessary to process the products 
of Alberta soil. Many of them, unaware of 
the significance of the fact, never bought 
backed a 


up against 


coal commercially mined. They 
wagon —or in later days, a truck 
a coulée bank, uncovered the surface dirt 
and filled up with a few tons of coal. In 
Medicine Hat, the settlers long ago dis- 
covered, in the process of digging for water, 
that 
natural gas were to be found just below the 


almost inexhaustible quantities of 
surface. They had heat for their homes and 
fuel for cooking long before anyone dreamed 
of the commercial implications. In the nor- 
thern part of the province, along the banks 
of the Peace River, early “bush flyers” took 
advantage of natural too. His plane 


gas 
landed, the flyer would take a_ pole, or 
stick, feet 
sands along the river, and light the gas 
that seeped out. No need to gather fire- 


push it a few down into the 


wood or keep putting it on. He had a per- 
manent fire for cooking and keeping warm 
until he moved on. The earliest production 
of oil in Alberta-——at Creek, in 
IS86 by John George (“hKootenay” 


Cameron 
Brown 

amounted to a scooping up of oil seepage 
before it ran down and joined a mountain 
stream. 

There was certainly enough evidence of 
Nature's prodigious bestowal of wealth un- 
Alberta 


recently, as a result 


der the top covering of rich soil. 
But it has been only 
of the present Alberta Government's post- 
war economic surveys, that the great major- 
itv of Albertans have become aware of the 
industrial giant that has, for so many cen- 
turies, lain sleeping. 
OIL 

That other people, especially the oil coin- 

\lberta’s remarkable 


panies, were aware of 
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potentialities is shown by the interest and 
activity mentioned at the beginning of this 
story. A few imaginative men, some with 
sound geological training, have long main- 
tained that somewhere between Montana on 
the south and Fort MeMurray on the north, 
there is in Alberta a central oil pool so vast 
as to make existing oil fields of the world 
fade into insignificance. Dot a map of the 
province with its present producing wells, 
The 


Taber 


definite pattern will 
southern fields at Del Bonita 
form the base of the area. Turner Valley 


and a emerge. 


and 


and Ram River extend northward along 
the Rocky Mountain foothills. To the 
east and going northward, are to be 


found Princess, Wainwright, Vermilion and 
Lloydminster fields. The huge circle is com- 
pleted at the north by the mysterious tar- 
sands of the Athabaska area. With this pic- 
ture in mind, and with a realization that in 
other areas of the world oil is becoming 
more scarce than ever, it is easier to under- 
stand why so much industrial interest is 
being shown in a “prairie” province. 

What are the facts about Alberta oil ? 
Turner Valley was first discovered by A. W. 
Dingman, in 1914. It has had a marked surge 
that 1924, 


spectacular well, Rovyalite 4, 


since time. In Canada’s most 
was drilled. 
Over a period of six vears it vielded more 
than 900,000 barrels of naphtha valued in 
excess of $3,000,000. In 1986, Alberta’s im- 
portance as a crude producer was estab- 
lished. In that vear, Turner Valley Royalties 
came in at a depth of 6,828 feet, and pro- 
duced prolific amounts of crude oil. The 
Valley 


largest oil field in the British Empire, and 


became established as the second 
the producer of over 90 per cent of all 
Canada’s oil. Today Turner Valley is on 
the wane. 1946 oil production from its hun- 
dreds of wells, dropped 917,747 barrels from 
the figure of the previous vear. In its hey- 
dav, the Valley turned out 10,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil in a vear, with a daily production 
as high as 30,000. In 1946 the Valley produc- 


tion was 6,371,572 barrels, with a daily 
average of 19,555 barrels. 
Oil men and = others who believe in 
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Alberta’s future are undismaved. Attention 
is drawn to the Taber field, where Standard 
Oil has brought in another good producing 
well, to match the 3,000-barrel-a-month per- 
formance of their “Taber Province” well. 
They point to Conrad as Taber's best pro- 
ducer in 1946. At Pincher Creek, in the 
south foothills, Gulf Oj is drilling a 
test well. Farther north, in the foothills 
west of Calgary, Roxana Oils is drilling, in 
an effort to tap the Madison limestone that 
vielded Turner Valley, and 125 miles east 
of Calgary a well is being drilled on the 
Blackfoot Indian reserve where it is antici- 
pated that the Madison formation will be 
encountered at a depth of approximately 
four thousand feet. 

The Jumping Pound structure, north and 
west of Calgary, came into prominence some 
two vears ago when a test well struck wet 
gas. This well showed a tremendous pro- 
duction of gas—but little oil. Shell Oil Com- 
pany is continuing drilling operations. And 
in the foothills beyond Jasper, far to the 
north, five major companies are engaged in 
“Operation Muskeg”, enduring and over- 


coming many difficulties to test an exception- 
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Part of the Royalite plant in Turner Valley. H. Pollard photo 


ally promising area. Meanwhile, the Ver- 
milion field produced 183,946 barrels last 
vear; Wainwright yielded 15,114 barrels and 
the Lloydminster field moved into second 
place as its production jumped from 44,829 
barrels in 1945 to 213,050 barrels last vear. 

But the major hope of the oil men in 
Alberta this vear is the Leduc oi! field, 
about eighteen miles south of Edmonton. 
While Turner Valley, in its proved area, is 
approximately one mile wide and twenty 
miles long, the Leduc field, at this time of 
writing, has already a proved front of three 
and a quarter miles. Leduc No. 1, the well 
that caused the initial flurry with a flush 
production of 550 barrels during the first 
14 hours, delivered approximately 4,000 
barrels of oil during the first two weeks 
Under choke production it has produced 
14,000 barrels to date. Interest had hardly 
subsided in Leduc No. 1 when Imperial 
Oil brought into production No. 2 and Leduc 
No. 3, both within twenty-four hours. A 
week later Leduc No. 4 was completed as 
a producer. The boom was on. Some Alberta 
oil-men are confident that the Ledue field 
will surpass their fondest dreams. 






















BrruMINOUS SANDS 


The tar-sands, oil-sands, or bituminous 
sands as they are variously called, lie along 
the banks of the Athabaska River, in the 
northeastern section of Alberta. Proved 
bituminous sand areas total 30,000 square 
miles. A traveller on the Athabaska River 
will notice these sands by their dark-brown 
or black colour and strong asphaltic odour. 
If a handful of the sands were scooped 
up it would be noted that each grain of 
sand is surrounded by soft, sticky, tarry 
substance. The magnitude of this resource 
is hard to imagine, for in these sands, easily 
adaptable to open-pit mining, the United 
States Bureau of Mines estimate oil re- 
serves of over 250,000,000,000 barrels. 
Processes for the recovery of oil and 
asphalt products are past the experimental 
stage. A plant with a capacity output of 
400 barrels a day is under construction at 
Bitumount, Alberta. Tests show that 23 
per cent of this oil can be made into 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, and 17 per cent 
into 80-octane motor gasoline, though the 
present processing cost is high. The oil- 
recovery content of the sands is as high as 
25 per cent, with some of the outcrop areas 
carrying from 100,000 to 125,000 barrels per 
acre. The limiting factors are the cost of 
the separation process, and the cost of 
transportation to major markets. The 
Alberta Government, through the Alberta 
Research Council, is conducting intensive 
experiments to bring down the cost of sep- 
aration. Once an easy, inexpensive method 
has been found and established, the output 
of the fields in volume alone will bring down 




























Section of a quarry in the oil-bearing bituminous 
sands at McMurray. 


transportation costs. Even now, the sands 
are being used as a natural and unexcelled 
road-surfacing material. 


NATURAL Gas 


Most areas would be considered fortunate 
in having only Alberta’s oil. Yet without 
oil, Alberta’s industrial potential is still ex- 
traordinary. For in addition to oil, there is 
natural gas. Natural gas is, of course, ex- 
pected in an area that produces oil. But the 
lavishness of natural gas deposits in Alberta 
constantly amazes the newcomer, even if it 
is often taken for granted by older inhabi- 






Top of a coal mine in 
Drumheller valley. 











tants. There are few places in the province 
where drilling may be done without en- 
countering natural gas in varying pressure. 
The major cities of Alberta are served with 
natural gas, as are many of the industries. 
Oilmen, drilling for oil, frequently find tre- 
mendous gas pressures and production. In 
most cases, the wells are abandoned unless 


oil is discovered, or capped to await a market 


Layinga Pipeline 
for natural gas 
near Lacombe. 


Bottom:—A nitro. 
gen plant near 
Calgary utilizes 
natural gas 


Alberta’s commercial gas output, coming 
from more than 400 wells, is 80 per cent of 
the entire Canadian production. Over 
$1,000,000M_ cu. ft. of gas is burned com- 


mercially each vear. The greater part of the 


province's natural gas is of the high-methane 
or dry variety. It is particularly high in 
heat content and is exceptionally clean. 


Only three major gas fields are being util- 





De line 
gas 
be 


ized at the present time. Turner Valley with 
an estimated potential of 348,000,000,000 
cubie feet, supplies Calgary and surrounding 
towns, the Viking-Kinsella field, with an 
estimated potential of —1,000,000,000,000 
cubic feet, produces for the Edmonton dis- 
trict, and Medicine Hat-Redcliff field with 
an estimated potential of 150,000,000,000 
cubic feet supplies the southeastern portion 
of the province. 
COAL 

Coal is found in vast deposits underneath 
the farms, cities and hamlets of this prov- 
ince. According to the most recent surveys, 
the estimated coal reserves proved and access- 
ible for present day mining, add up to over 
$6,000,000,000 tons in Alberta. On the basis 


of present production, the known available 


coal reserves In Alberta are good for about 
four thousand vears! 

Coal seams in Alberta have a wide dis- 
tribution in the Cretaceous formations of 
the province. The coal-bearing beds occur 
in three different horizons. The oldest hor- 
izon in the Blairmore-Kootenay formation 
is Lower Cretaceous in age. The two vounger 
horizons are of Upper Cretaceous Age and 
occur in Belly River and Edmonton forma- 
tions. The oldest and most mature seams 
outcrop within the front ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains and are at present mined at a 
number of places in the Crowsnest Pass, at 
Canmore, Nordegg, Mountain Park, Cado- 
min, and Lusear. The coal seams in the 
Belly River and Edmonton horizons oceur 
in the foothills and plains and are mined 
in scattered places throughout the province. 

Alberta’s coal is largely bituminous. There 
is some anthracite coal in the province, but 
large commercial quantities have not been 
found. In the development of her industry, 
Germany has always used the brown coals 
of Europe. Alberta coal is far superior in 


quality. At the same time, the Alberta coal 


Right, top to bottom:— 


Main entry to a coal mine at Drumheller. 
H. Pollard pho 
On the coal face 


Modern mining equipment is used 
() 
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fields contain considerably more coal than 
the combined fields of Germany and Poland, 
the fields which led to the growth of huge 


industrial populations in those countries. 





Coal in Alberta was first discovered by 
Peter Fidler, in the vear 1791 on Rosebud 
( reek, near the present Alberta town of 





Drumheller Mackenzie discov- 
ered large deposits of coal in the Peace River 


block in 17938, 


river bank on fire for a considerable distance. 


Alexander 





where he found un entire 






David Thompson noted coal in the Edmon- 
ton district in 1800 and in 1841 it was being 








blacksmiths who were among the 
The first coal 
mine, Nicholas 
Sheran in 1872 on the banks of the Oldman 


used by 





earliest settlers in the district 





however, wis opened by 
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River near Lethbridge. The coal was hauled 





by ox-cart from there to Fort Benton, Mon- 


The the 





tana coming of railroad spurred 
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Above:—Alir view of the power development at 
Seebe on the Bow River 


Left:—Generators of the Ghost River powerplant 
H. P hot 


the discovery and mining of coal; but the 
growth of the coal industry in Alberta was 
not great until the advent of World War I. 
From that time on it has climbed steadily 
to an annual production of over 8,000,000 
tons with a value nearing $30,000,000. This 
puts Alberta well ahead of any other coal 
producing province in the Dominion. Yet 
that 


recorded mining, less than one-half of one 


the amazing fact is, in 61 vears of 
per cent of Alberta’s known coal reserves 
has been mined! 
MINERALS 

A visitor to Alberta, having absorbed the 
oil figures, the natural gas figures, and the 
coal figures, begins to feel slightly dizzy 
Albertans are hardly warmed up! They will 
talk for instance about salt, pointing out 
that in the MeMlurray salt fields there rests 
a vast body of this valued mineral. Estab- 
lished by salt the field 
500,000 tons to the acre. Under the northern 
town of Waterways the bed is 200 feet thick, 


and only 700 feet below ground. Oil men, 


several wells, has 


drilling for oil, have passed salt beds with- 


out giving them a thought. But when recent 


drillers in the Vermilion § district went 
through a bed over 500 feet thick, they 


decided to do something about it. When no 
oil was found in that particular well, they 
laid plans to produce salt commercially. A 
plant in the Elk Point area will thus soon 
The 


reserves, shown as 


figure of 
$0,000 000 


be established. 
Alberta salt 


prey lOuUS 












































Heavily bedded limestone in Crowsnest Pass 
district 


tons, will now have to be revised sharply 
upward. 

The most usually accepted theory to ac- 
count for Alberta’s vast subterranean wealth 
is that the province was once covered, fol- 
lowing the ice-age, with a tremendous salt 
water lake 
continent. When it dried up, the result was 


far larger than any now on this 


salt, oil, natural gas and dozens of other 
unexplored minerals. Whatever the cause, 
the 


shales, tale deposits and limestone, active 


minerals are there. Alberta has paint 


cement factories and ceramic industries, 
fertilizer and ammonia plants. The giant is 
stirring, and the rumblings of a coming in- 
dustrial empire can be heard in every corner 
of Alberta. 
Water Power 

Evidence of this will be found evel on 

scenic and wildly beautiful Alberta rivers. 


Banff takes 


within a few miles of one of Canada’s larger 


\ trip from Calgary to one 


waterpower developments, the Ghost River 


Dam, a development that feeds the entire 


a usable. The relation between develop- 


































Calgary and southern Alberta district with 
cheap electrical power. Industry has har- 
94,997 the 


potential of Alberta’s three drainage basins. 


nessed horsepower from vast 


Commercially practical and easily avail- 
able, the potential is given as 1,049,500 h.p. 
at ordinary six months flow and 390,000 h.p. 


at ordinary minimum flow. The present 






power is derived from four power sites 






out of the 34 practicable sites which 





have been surveved and assessed as 







ment and potential is typical of all 





Alberta’s natural resources. 






INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Alberta's 
must be 
that 


because of 










One other phase of new 
a industrial realization 
If it is 


potential 


men- 
Alberta is a 
her 






tioned. true 












giant oil, 





Part of a pottery plant in the Medicine 
Hat district and some of the finished 
products. 
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natural gas, coal, minerals, forests, agricul- 
tural products and water power, it is also 
true that this province is turning out 
to be the doorway for another giant— the 
giant of the North. For whatever 
developments come from the Yellowknife 
districts, whatever minerals are mined 
in the uranium fields of the Great Bear 
Lake, whatever comes of the opening up of 
the territory by the Alaska Highway, 
Alberta will reap a direct benefit. The 
Edmonton airport--the busiest in western 
Canada—-on one of the direct routes to 
the Orient, is a stopping place for most of 
the round-the-world flights. But Edmonton's 
field also sees air freight tonnage unmatched 
by any other Canadian point. Gold from 
Yellowknife’s famous mines is flown through 
Edmonton. Millions of dollars worth of 
equipment is flown “down North”. 

One of the most interesting and recent 
developments has been the establishment 
of a tantalum refining plant in the Alberta 
capital. It is Canada’s first tantalum re- 
finery and the only one of its kind in the 
world. Tantalum and columbium are among 
the earth’s rare and valued minerals. Their 
uses are in alloys for the metallurgical in- 
dustries. Tantalum, unaffected by the action 
of oxygen, electricity and most acids, finds 
a wide and growing use in industry. It 
has been estimated that the Ross Lake mines 
near Yellowknife will vield 100 tons of min- 
erals each day. This makes one ton of concen- 
trate, which could be flown to Edmonton by 
air, and processed at the Edmonton refinery. 

With this encouraging example before 
them, Albertans are looking for greater de- 
velopment of the mineral-rich north. Aside 
from an understandable interest in gold, 
they have their minds on rumoured iron 
deposits, and other metals that the Pre- 
cambrian Shield) normally vields. Their 
most hopeful dreams are reserved, however, 
for the radium-uranium ore deposits on 


Great Bear Lake: in an atomic age, they 


Scenes at Waterways, northern railway 
terminus. 


Top:—Steel boats, fabricated in Edmonton, are 
assembled for freighting on northern rivers. 


Middle:—Loading dynamite for the journey 
‘down north’. 


Bottom:—River craft take over from the railway. 

























































see exceptional! possibilities from their prox- 
imity to one of the world’s largest deposits. 

It is a cumulation of these possibilities, 
her own and those of the North, that stirs 
the imagination of Alberta’s people. The 
sobering factors, transportation and = mar- 
kets, are the 
Industrial Board. Canada, for instance, im- 


problems for Government 


ports much of her coal needs from the 
United States, while Alberta has hardly 
scratched the surface of her reserves. The 


long freight haul to eastern markets is the 
problem. Freight rates are the limiting fac- 
toron many Alberta industrial developments. 

Yet 


to come in spite of 


industrial development is destined 
market 


transportation costs. In the new processes 


problems or 


of science, in the new fields of chemical enh- 
Albertans see the 
promise for the full realization of their in- 


gineering brightest 
dustrial might. Coal is the basic raw material 
for literally hundreds of products. Plasties, 
vanillins, anilines, carbolies, flavourings, 
saccharine, preservatives, perfumes, drugs, 
cosmetics——all stem from coal. Further, 
\lberta coal has proved itself eminently 
suited to carbonization, to gasification and 
to the production of liquid fuels by hydro- 
genation or synthesis. 

In the Fischer-Tropsch process, Alberta 
market 


of natural gas. This process makes possible 


sees a for her tremendous reserves 
the turning of natural gas into liquid fuels. 
Natural gas is also a raw material for the 
manufacture of acetylene, alcohols, plastics, 


carbon products and ammonia. In the tar- 


sands, Alberta has a limitless source of 
asphalt products of roofing, batteries, 


paint, rubber, road-making material, high 
octane aviation fuels and plastics. 

The salt deposits and other non-metallic 
offer 


medicinal and pharmaceutical products, for 


minerals vast chemical sources for 
soaps and washing compounds, for com- 
pressed gases and paints, for ammonia prod- 
ucts and fertilizers. Alberta has every raw 
material source for the manufacture of the 
the heat, 


power and fuel to make their production 


entire range of  plastics——plus 
economically practical. 


With so much wealth, so readily avail- 


Traffic from Edmonton well on its way to Alaska. 





ALBERTA—NATURE’S TREASURE HOUSE 















































able, so little touched, optimistic dreams 
are likely to come true. Others have thought 
recent and = dis- 
Griffith 


geographer, 


so-—long before surveys 


cove;ries. Professor Tavlor, out- 


standing Canadian selected 
Alberta as the world’s land of promise within 
the next hundred vears. He mentioned coal 
as giving Alberta a great industrial asset. 
“Coal means heavy industries, and deposits 
of coal in Alberta have barely been touched. 
Instead of towns like Lethbridge and Drum- 
heller, a century hence may well witness 
these coal centres as Pittsburghs and Buf- 


Alberta 


deposits than in the Pennsylvania fields. I 


falos, for there Is more coal in 
think Canada, in the next hundred vears, will 
have a population of forty million people, and 
Alberta will be the most thickly populated.” 

\ startling statement for those who have 
not explored the Alberta story, but a con- 
servative estimate for those who have trav- 
elled the province, who have talked to its 
people, who have felt the stirring of the 
industrial giant, who have sensed the keen 
industrialists who want 
floor’, 


have succumbed to the charm, the beauty, 


interest of shrewd 


to be “in on the ground and who 


the climate and people of Nature’s Treasure 


Alberta! 


House Province 
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French North Africa 


by GEORGE H. T. KIMBLE 


Avoxc rue many centres of un- 


rest in the colonial world to-day, none is 
more significant than French North Africa 
Yet few places are worse served by news- 


paper reporters or less known to the North 
(American public 
In the three Barbary states of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia twenty million Moslem 
rapidly becoming fretful under 
voke 


French administration, their wartime exper 


natives are 

the colonial Long opposed to the 
iences at the hands of the Germans and the 
concurrent activities of the Communists in 
done nothing to reconcile 


their midst have 


them to the so-called “tyranny of an infidel 


rule’. The measure of the present ferment 
may be judged by the strongly repressive 
At top The Grand Djurdjura Mountains 





actions which the French Government found 
it necessary to take against the Berbers and 
\rabs in May, 1943, immediately after the 
liberation of Tunisia, and again two vears 
later on VE Day, 
not a few Europeans were slaughtered. Since 
the 
powder keg. 


when many natives and 


then, French have been sitting on a 

The most troublesome natives seem to be 
the Kabvles, a branch of the Berber peoples 
living in the Djurdjura Mountains of Algeria 
These the Atlas 
system which has one foot on the shores of 
the Atlantic and the other on the Gulf of 


Tripoli. They 


mountains form part of 


are not spectacular either in 
height or extent, but there can be few more 


\frica. 


uninviting localities in the whole of 


southeast of Algiers 


but the climate is 


French friend of mine boasts that 


They have a hot sun, 
cold—a 
he can go skiing over the higher passes as 
late as April. They have few sporting peaks, 
but the going is difficult even at the lower 
levels: the Romans discovered this and gave 
most of the country a wide berth; so did 
the Arabs, and the still get 


lost in this district. As for the valley Ss proper, 


even French 


they have an unhealthy reputation for 
miasmas, malaria and typhus. Add to this 
the fact that the Djurdjuras are poorly off 
for mineral wealth, and we begin to see why 
it is that they have been by-passed by in- 
vaders at least four times in the past two 
thousand years or so, and why the modern 
traveller finds himself walking back through 
the corridors of history once he leaves the 
skirt their base. So redolent of 


bygone days is the culture of the Kabyles 


roads that 


that the casual observer visiting one of their 
hill villages is tempted to regard it as a sort 
of geographical “fossil”. 

He would not be very far wrong. Ethnic- 
ally, for instance, the Kabyle has little in 
common with any of his conquerors 


Vandals, 


\rabs or French. His precise origin is un- 


whether Carthaginians, Romans, 


Some 
the 


tribes men- 


known, and probably unknowable. 
think that he 


same race as the “Beraberata” 


authorities belongs to 


tioned in Egy ptian descriptions of the second 
millennium B.C. More likely he 


bree¢ I. fe Tr 


is just a 


thoroughly mixed some of his 


number are light of skin, fair of hair and 
blue of eve-—almost Nordic, in fact; others 
are closely akin to the olive-skinned Medi- 
terranean peoples; still others would easily 
pass for Egyptian fellahin, while here and 
there you can see a man with the stamp 
and bearing of an imperial Roman legionary. 


But the 


worry much about matters of pedigree; until 


Kabvle has never been one to 


recently, prowess in battle and business has 


been much more of a preoccupation with 


him. And, truth to tell, he is no mean per- 
former in either capacity. Not that he can 
compare with his blood-relative, the Tuareg, 
when it come to open campaigning, but as 
a guerilla, he has few equals—a fact that 


Kerrata Gorge, one of the very few “easy” 


paths through the Atlas Mountains 




















































FERMENT IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
the French would be among the first to 


acknowledge, for they have suffered many 
things of many Kabyle tribes during the 
course of the past hundred years. It is prob- 
this that the 


always patrol the countryside in pairs, for 


ably for reason gendarmes 


although vou never see a Kabyle with a 
gun, every village is generously stocked with 
them: periodically there is a round up for 
illegal arms, but almost the only thing the 
gendarmes ever find are empty cartridge 
Most Kabyles would rather give up 
if needs be, 


pretty 


Cases 


their wives than their guns. 


though, they can still cut a caper 
with a knife, and the assassin variety, which 
they esteem most highly of all, has at least 
one substantial advantage over a gun, in 
that 


thereby 


it does its work more quietly, and 


attracts less attention from. the 
authorities. Furthermore, when honour and 
custom require it, the business of assassina- 
tion can conveniently be farmed out to the 
members of a specially appointed tribe. But 


business for these men is no longer what it 








A Kabyle beauty 


used to be; 500 franes, the recognised “cut 
price’, are rather hard to come by, and be- 
sides, the Administration is slowly learning 
how to deal with killing techniques of this 
sort. All the same, some cautious natives 
still insist on marrving their best-looking 
daughters into an assassin tribe just in 
case! 

Kabyle business tactics are equally oppor- 
tunist in character. To spend a day in a 
Berber market is almost a liberal education. 
For example, here is a man trying to sell a 
sickly-looking hen. In order to keep it alive, 
you notice that he periodically applies a 
form of artificial respiration to the poor 
thing, and vou find vourself wondering why 
he doesn’t put it out of its misery. The ex- 
planation is simple. If it were dead, he could 
never persuade his customers that it) had 
been killed and not even a_half-starved 
Kabyle would run the risk of eating a 
chicken that had died from natural causes! 
In a neighbouring sector of the market vou 
will find a corn dealer ostensibly doing 
business on the time-honoured principle of 
“good measure, pressed down and shaken 


together and running over’. Alongside sits 
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A typical Kabyle souk (market)—usually attended by two or three thousand men but no women 
The dates spread out for sale come from oases along the northern fringe of the Sahara 
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a sage-faced customer, studiously endeavour- 
ing to place half a dozen extra grains on 
the apex of the cone which tops the legal 
measure (for by tradition the buyer ts 
entitled to every grain that can be induced 
to settle on the cone). [It is an ill-rewarding 
ritual, however, because the chances ure ten 
to one that the “legal” measure has a false 
bottom at least half an inch deep. And what 
does our rightly indignant customer do on 
exposing this offence against the law but 
insist on paving the full price — in counterfeit 
coin! 

In the Kabyle economy we may take it as 
a general principle that the battle is to the 
strong, the race to the swift, and bread to 
the cunning. At the same time, it would 
hardly be fair to say that riches are to men 
Kabyvlia there 


of understanding, since in 


are no riches-—-only differing degrees of 


poverty. On the whole, the poverty is in- 
for the 
the country is being compelled to support a 


creasing, very simple reason that 
growing population on a dwindling resource. 


How 


region at the beginning of the French epoch 


many Kabyles there were in this 
is not precisely known. We do know, how- 
ever, that, up to then, tribal warfare and 
diseases had taken such a heavy toll of life 
that 
stationary. While mortality 
infants, for 


the population remained practically 
rates are still 
high (motherless example, 
seldom survive), the gendarmerie and the 
itinerant dispensers have done much _ to 
increase the normal expectation of life. Free 


distributions of grain and flour by the local 


eaid (civilian native administrator), follow- 
ing on a bad harvest, have enabled many a 
community to keep body and soul together 
throughout the ensuing winter. Thanks to 
such humanizing influences, the native 
population of Algeria has increased three- 
fold during the past hundred years, and now 


egates more than six million. 


ager 
» 


acking this population into the limited 


space available has given rise to some 
staggering densities. Over considerable areas 
the population exceeds 300 to the square 
administrative 
Densities of 
this order spell a crowd in any part of the 
world: in’ Kabylia 
room only”. Were it not for the fig and the 
both of 


would be 


mile, and there are douars 


units) where it exceeds 500. 


spell “standing 


they 


olive, which seem to thrive in 


adversity, it a completely un- 
sustainable population. Mixed grain crops 
are grown wherever feasible (and often even 
where they are not), but vields are low, and 
generally it is the fig rather than bread that 
serves as the staff of life. A 
significance of this fruit is revealed in the 
fact that the Kabyles have no less than 
twelve different words for it, each descrip- 
tive of a different state or quality: when 
the crop fails, as it does from time to time, 
they extend this list of names still further! 
Most tribes endeavour to supplement their 


clue to the 


exiguous diet by raising animals, which are 
frequently more of a liability than an asset. 
In lieu of grassy meadows which are practi- 
cally non-existent, the upland forests and 


heaths (mainly bruyére) serve as the major 








ass 


Kabyle pasture 


source of forage. Needless to say, uncon- the bruyére roots to sell to manufacturers 
trolled grazing of this sort plays havoc with — of briar pipes, there is little the French can 
the soil- and water-holding properties of do to check the incipient evcle of erosion. 
the terrain. Accordingly, the French have It would not be so bad, of course, if the 
enclosed most of the watersheds as Foréts Kabyle could take his animals down to the 
Vationales, but the watersheds are wide and — valleys but, unfortunately for him, most of 
the foresters are few, so that little by little these are in the hands either of French or 
they are being denuded of their protective Arab farmers. 

mantle. By the time the cows have eaten the Knowing little or nothing of modern farm 


foliage, the goats have eaten the twigs and — techniques and caring less, he responds to 


bark, and enterprising vouths have dug up this steadily deteriorating position by 


Left: — Many villages 
are built on old defen- 
sive sites. Owing to 
over-cultivation of tke 
hillsides, devastating 
soil erosion commonly 
sets in, the grassy 
slopes becoming barren 
desert 


Right:—Vineyards in a 
French agricultural 
settlement about a mile 
inland from Bougie 
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Above:—Wooden plough Below:—Typical Kabyle dwellings 
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trying to crowd more and more animals on 
less and less land, and by breaking up his 
already pathetically small farm into an even 
smaller one. The result is lifeless pastures, 


exhausted soils, rain-gullied hillsides—and 
diminishing returns. Here and there the 


French have established experimental gard- 
ens which demonstrate effectively the uses 
of artificial manures and terracing, but the 
Kabvle is shackled by taboos and attitudes 
which make it exceedingly irksome for him 
to copy their example. His fields are full of 
stones that would make magnificent retaining 
walls for terraces, but he would not think 
of disturbing them. “Allah put them there, 
them!” He 


ploughs affer the mixed seed (wheat, barley, 


let no man remove always 


lentils and beans) has been seattered on the 
ground, and since the traditional wooden 
plough does little more than scrape the 
surface, the fields become a target for all the 
birds in Barbary. But he would not dream of 
changing his routine: if he did, he would be 
sure to lose his arm, or break his leg or find 
that his axe had lost its virtue. He is equally 
loath to change his crops. If vou were to 
give him a sack of seed potatoes and the 
French have frequently done it in the hope 
of lessening his dependence upon the fig and 
the olive--he would almost certainly add 
them to the evening dish of couscous. Tt 


would be quite useless to remonstrate with 


him, because he would simply reply: “If 
Allah had wanted us to grow them, he 
would have brought them to our notice 






































Above:—Hand-made food storage jars occupy 
the place of honour in a Kabyle home. 










Below:—Route Nationale near Bougie 
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Ay ig OH Above:—Small bridges such as 
‘ ‘ these link the main roads. There is 
- ne \ only one good road through the 
Algerian Atlas, andnotwithstanding 
‘ s all the trouble the French author- 
oy , ities have taken to keep it in good 
> 


repair, it probably holds the world’s 
record for car mortality! 


Left:—Torrential (if infrequent) rains 
and erosion cause any road to 
degenerate rapidly into a track 
like this. Were it not for the flanking 
olive trees the track would doubt 
less have disappeared long since 
Fortunately not even the omnivorous 
goat has any great liking for the 
bark and foliage of the olive 


Top right:—A dirt track is the only 
‘ road to this typical village. The 
terraces above the village are 
irrigated and yield_ substantial 
crops of cereals and vegetables 


é all the same, it is difficult to see 
, 5 Low this particular locality can 
support a native population of 400 
‘ ; - } to the square mile 
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Nore 


is What the Kabyles 


generations ago” land, rather than 


more expert farming, 
are looking for at the present time. 

The austerity of life under such a regime 
turn: in the home- 


is revealed at every 


steads — these are mostly one-roomed shacks 


without chairs, tables, floor-covering, win- 


dows or sanitation; in the dress——many 
households cannot even muster one garment 
markets 


tinue to be held as re gularls as of old, but 


apiece: in the souks these con- 


in many of them the main article of mer- 


chandise is gossip (when vou see a man 
with a well-stocked stall, it is a fair surmise 
that he 


It is noteworthy that houses with a better 


is not a Kabvle 

than average appearance are, almost without 
exception, those from which one or more 
members of the family have emigrated to 
the ports or to the cities of metropolitan 
France. A remarkably large number of the 
vounger men are emigrating, if only tempo- 


rarily. In one village where I staved, ten 


percent of the adult male population was 
Most of them, it 


menial jobs such as garbage removing or 


abroad. is true, were in 
car washing, but by native standards these 
were well paid, and enabled many a man 
to send regular remittances to his family, 
and eventually to return home with such 
trophies as oil lamps, radios, bieveles and 
bedsteads. 


The list of 


country is not, however, confined to articles 


recent imports into the 


It includes ideas. The returning exiles—and 
these include the army conscripts, for all 
able-bodied Kaby les do three vears” service 
talk of 


foreign ways and criticism of the ways of 


in the French forees—are full of 


more conservative and less-travelled 
\fter 
plated delights of the towns, where they 
follow 
where no one would inform against them for 
reading infidel literature or 
seditious polities, thev do not take kindly 


their 


elders. savouring the chromium- 


were free to their own bent, and 


listening to 


187 
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to the reimposed strictures of sheik and 
caid. The attitude of many of them ts openly 
defiant, and the sight of unemployed, western- 
ized vouths lounging around the cafés and 
the open markets is becoming increasingly) 
common. Before the war, few of these men 
were avowedly Communist or even nationa- 
list, they were simply “agin the government”, 
but they were receptive ground for political 


propaganda which, in the past six or seven 


vears, has come mostly from Communist 
agents 
And it has to be confessed that the 


French administration, admirable as many 


of its achievements are, has given these 


agents provocateurs plenty of propaganda 
The 
excellent, but they serve the French towns, 
not the Kabvle villages. The new 
but offer the 


curriculum that would assimilate him into a 


material. new routes nationales are 


schools 


are elegant, they native a 


good Frenchman, teaching him to set up 
tvpe and to take meteorological readings, 


but omitting to tell him (with a few praise- 


worthy exceptions how to raise bigger 


crops and better animals. The government 
offers 


him the vote, but only if he will 


Coastline near Bougie, where Allied landings were made during the war 
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renounce such immemorial practices as 
polygamy, divorce by announcement and 
the blood feud. It speaks of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, but does not make it easy for 
the educated native to secure employment 
in the higher grades. [It offers him law and 
order, but at a price in terms of direct and 
indirect taxation which the Kabyle finds 
very burdensome. French merchants bring 
the gadgets of a twentieth century civili- 
zation to his primeval hearth, but they are 
seldom disposed to purchase in exchange 
such surpluses as his lands and hands can 
produce. All of which is calculated to reap 
rich dividends of disaffection and revolt. 
Indeed, the harvest is already being reaped, 
for the uprisings of the past few vears have 
that the 


French rule is being challenged by a sub- 


made it clear the authority of 
stantial proportion of the natives, and that 


“autonomy” rather than “assimilation” 
is the watchword of the hour. 
Just the 


will be realised would seem to depend very 


how soon Kabvles’ ambitions 
largely on the success or failure of similar 
independence movements in other parts of 


the French colonial empire. 














White Hybrid Corn in Ontario 


by MAX BRAITHWAITE 


Kaas YEAR was a significant one in 
the history of Canadian agriculture since it 
saw the successful introduction into Canada 
of a new cash crop—white hybrid corn. In 
Kent, Essex and, to a lesser extent, other 
counties in southwestern Ontario— sometimes 
referred to as the “Banana Belt” of Canada 
1,364 farmers raised 573,000 bushels of the 
19,000 


one-eighth of Ontario's 


new grain on acres of land, over 


commercial corn 
crop. The objective this vear will be more 
than a million bushels. 

The entire crop has been grown under 
contract for the Kellogg Company of Canada, 


Ltd., 


example of 


and it is perhaps the most striking 
the 
which the farmers of this area have found 


factory-farm agreements 
so successful in recent vears with their white 
beans, tomatoes, barley, tobacco, sugar beets 


and other crops. By growing crops under 


Photos by Herbert Nott, Toronto 


contract with a cannery or processing plant 
the farmer frees himself from much of the 
uncertainty and risk usually associated with 
agriculture. He is no longer dependent upon 
a capricious and fluctuating market, but 
rather, is assured of a steady demand for 
much of what he grows. 

The region of southwestern Ontario which 
centres around the city of Chatham and 
which is bounded on the west by Lake St. 
Lake 


admirably suited to the growing of this new 


Clair and on the east by Erie, is 
corn crop. Here we find some of the most 


fertile and best watered farm lands in 
Canada. The deep, rich soil, which is mostly 
Thames clay loam and Brookston clay loam, 
will grow an extremely large variety of field 
crops. 

One is amazed at the flatness of the land, 


the almost total absence of hills and stones 


At top:—A mechanical picker at work on the 1946 crop. Hybrid corns, with their ears appearing 
at uniform heights, have eliminated hand picking. The machine takes only the ears, leaving the 


stalks to be ploughed under or fed to cattle. 














Ears of white hybrid corn—Canada’s newest 
agricultural crop. A million bushels are now 
being grown annually. 


of any kind. It is supposed by some that 
this area was at one time the bottom of a 
great lake. The River Thames, which mean- 
ders through the middle of it, is supple- 
mented by a veritable network of man-made 
canals and ditches and provides excellent 
drainage. 

This region is further favoured by having 
one of the longest growing seasons of any 
part of Canada. On the average the first 
fall frost strikes here fully twenty-one days 
later than it does in the London area——just 
about fifty miles farther north. A fact that 
is not generally realized is that this southern- 
most tip of Canada is actually 460 miles 
south of the city of Vancouver, is as far 
south as or farther than nineteen American 
states, and has approximately the same lati- 
tude as Nice in Southern France. 

Consider also the central location of this 
favoured region. Surrounding it and within 
easy distance by water or rail are the great 
industrial centres of Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Toronto and Hamilton. In 
fact it is closer to these large centres of 
population than any other farming region 
in Canada. 

All of these natural advantages can add 


up to only one thing—an extremely pros- 


perous and contented farming community. 


Farming here is a far cry from the isolated, 
arduous, back-breaking existence of a com- 
paratively few vears ago. These men of the 
soil enjoy every convenience of modern liv- 
ing. Many of the cash crop farmers do not 
bother with livestock at all, but have their 
milk delivered to the door the same as city 
folk. Trucks and cars are as common on 
the excellent roads that criss-cross the dis- 
trict as they are in urban areas. And the 
farm operations in this “garden of Canada” 
are almost all mechanized, the flat stoneless 
fields being admirably suited to the use of 
mechanical planters,cultivators and harvesters. 

The cash crops raised are numerous and 
diversified and lend themselves well to fer- 
tilitv-restoring crop rotations. ‘The principal 
crop is corn. Kent County alone produces 


approximately one-half the husking corn 


Professor J. C. Steckley, Director, Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Ridgetown, Ontario, ex- 
amines partof the first crop of white hybrid corn. 
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White hybrid corn is delivered to the new drying 
and shelling plant in Chatham. Its production 
has given southwest Ontario a new agricultural 
industry. 


also 


Ontario. The 


produces fifty percent of the commercial crop 


grown in same counts 
of dry white beans raised in the province. 
\bout one-half of Ontario’s Burley tobacco 
is grown in the area adjacent to Chatham. 
Sections of the “muck” lands bordering Lake 
Erie and Lake St. Clair produce tons of 
onions and celery. Tomatoes, sugar beets, 


lima beans, SO, beans, eas are all vrown 
. ] 


in abundance. As was mentioned before, 
many of these crops are grown in close 


co-operation with their allied industry. 
The casual visitor to the little city of 
Chatham population about 18,000 is 
amazed at the co-mingling of agriculture and 
industry found there. On the main street he 
may see huge truck loads of sugar beets 
being hauled to the sugar refinery or loads 
of cobbed corn going to the new white hybrid 
corn drier at the west end of town. The citys 
reflects the prosperity of the surrounding 
district. It is a veritable hive of industry. 
that 


measured by 


Statistics show the main street is the 


busiest volume of business 


per capita—of any in Canada except in the 
city of Victoria, B.C. The city boasts of 
some seventy major industries and it has 
an industrial commission that is constantly 
attract industries to 


working to new 


Chatham. 




























WHITE HYBRID 

















the 
America, having 


As every schoolboy is aware, corn 
plant is native to North 
been grown by the Indians long before the 
first white men came to these shores. But, 
although it has been a leading crop in the 
belt of the United States the 


opening up of that area, corn was an un- 


corn since 
certain crop in Canada until the develop- 
ment of hybrid strains that would grow and 
mature in our colder climate. 

The first hybrids brought into Ontario 






inbred lines from American institutions 






were introduced in 1938 through the efforts 





of the Ontario Corn Committee, a group 






of federal and provincial agricultural spec- 






ialists who have been chiefly responsible for 






sponsoring and promoting the production 






of yellow hybrids. They proved so successful 
that by 1944 it was estimated that almost 
95 per cent of the commercial acreage of 








grain corn was sown to hybrids. During that 






vear a total of 567,000 acres of corn were 
grown in Ontario-—almost 100,000 more than 
the 19382 to 1941. 
Still being maintained at the Harrow and 
the 
ported hybrid lines have been, incidentally, 







ten vear average from 







Ridgetown Experimental Farms, im- 







the source of more than half of the vellow 






hybrid corn seed produced in the province 






since 1938. Still another result of the crop’s 






introduction was the virtually complete dis- 











The moisture content of the corn must be taken 
into account when calculating the value of the 
loads. Here white hybrid corn is tested on 
delivery at the plant. 
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appearance of white corn. It had been grown 


previously in small quantities by Ontario 


farmers for livestock and poultry feed. 


Adapted = strains of hvbrid corns are 


superior to most of the better varieties of 
open-pollinated corn Thev vield, on the 
average, much heavier crops. They have 
stronger and more extensive root svstems 


which enable them to withstand attacks of 
and other adverse growing 


Their stalks are 


uniform in height, the plants are less suscep- 


drought con- 


ditions stronger and more 
tible to damage from insect pests and, most 
important of all, they mature earlier, quickly 
enough to beat the arrival of the frost. 
The story of the development of hybrid 
corns, Which have meant millions of extra 
dollars to North American farmers and more 
corn for evervbody, is in itself an intensely 
interesting one. The earliest work on hybrids 
was done back in 1867, 


1905 that a workable technique was de- 


but it was not until 


veloped at the University of Illinois by A. D. 
Shamel and at Princeton by G. H. Shull. 
Many 


with cross pollination. For instance, a cer- 


private farmers also experimented 


tain Lester Pfister of El Paso, Illinois, in- 
curred the scorn of his neighbours by fooling 
away so much time crossing his corn plants 
that he went $35,000 into debt. Four vears 


later he had established a million dollar a 
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vear seed business. Henry A. Wallace also 
won early fame for developing a hybrid 
strain. Hybrid seed was not developed com- 
mercially, however, until 1917. 

White hybrids are an even more recent 
development than vellow hybrids. In faet 
the whole project in southwestern Ontario 
had to await the development of new strains 
which would mature in that area and vield 
at least as well as the vellow hybrids being 
grown. All the seed was imported from the 
United States and was hoarded almost as 
carefully as gold. 

Many farmers in the Chatham area have 
been growing vellow hybrid corn seed com- 
mercially for vears and are ready, as soon 
as parent stocks are available, to go into 
the production of the seed for the large 
acreage of white hybrid corn. In fact, hybrid 
seed production, although it is extremely 
exacting, is a lucrative business since the 
grower receives a substantial bonus over and 
above the market price for his crop. 

Extra care is essential since all corn is 
cross-pollinated by the wind and the control 
of the pollen is a difficult matter. Unlike 
wheat seed, for instance, which comes from 
a self-pollinated flower, hybrid corn seed 
cannot be taken from the previous year’s 
crop but must be specially crossed each year. 
The work begins in the greenhouse —at a 
university or experimental farm, with a 
commercial seed company or agricultural 
institution. by 


research Here specialists, 


careful crossing—frequently using as many 
as four inbred lines to develop a_ single 
strain—-produce the two strains needed for 
hybrid seed production. One of these is 
called the “male” seed and 
“female” —it 


the resulting cross gives a corn seed com- 


the other the 


doesn’t matter which—and 
bining the characteristics of both. 

The seed plot must be isolated by at least 
40 rods from all other fields. As a 


precaution against 


further 
contamination, a_bar- 
ricade of four rows of male plants is sown 
around the edge of the field. Inside the field 
the male and female seeds are sown in rows 
42 inches apart—six rows of female and two 


rows of male and so on. 


From the scale house, corn moves into the drier 


on a conveyor belt, to be husked and tumbled 


into bins. The largest drier of its kind in Canada, 
the plant can handle 4,000 bushels of corna day. 



































Right A tropical 
yale in the making 
Air drawn into the 
drier by a large fan 
is heated by this 
flaming jet of oil and 
forced through bins 
piled high with corn 
Thelfan'moves 
125,000 cubic feet of 


air a minute 








s 


{round the tenth of July when the tassels 



















course, left on the male plants and the pollen 
which are the stamens and produce the from these fertilizes the ovules in the silks 
pollen) appear they must be removed at of the female plants, thus producing seed. 
once from all the female plants. This is done Before it is allowed on the market, each bag 


by workmen going through the tall corn is carefully inspected by government au- 


reaching high above their heads and pains- _ thorities and sealed. 
takingly plucking out each of the new tassels. But to revert to this new million-dollar 


The field is carefully inspected at this point crop of white corn that was grown in 
to make absolutely sure that no female Ontario for the first time last year: the 
tassels have been missed. The tassels are, of | reason for the establishment of this new 






agricultural industry is that white corn is 





superior to yellow for the manufacture of 





cornflakes. It contains no carotin and has a 
distinctive flavour and colour. The Kellogg 






Company require between one and two 





million bushels of white corn annually for 





their factory in London, Ontario. Until last 





year this corn was imported from the United 
States, the Argentine and South Africa, but 






the supply has been none too reliable; so the 





plan to have their corn produced within a 
radius of about 75 miles of their factory was 
evolved. Altogether 1,875 farmers in Essex, 







Kent and four other counties contracted to 






raise white hybrid corn during 1946. Their 





fields ranged in size from four to seventy- 





five acres. 
Right from the beginning it looked as 






though the elements would ruin the whole 






198 






Unloading a truck after weighing 





scheme. The season started off badly. On 


June 14 came one of the worst floods in the 


history of this region—three inches of rain 
in twenty-four hours. The two-inch high 


Alvin 


Jackson, who farms about 15 miles north of 


corn appeared to be doomed. As 
Chatham, put it, “The crop didn’t look as 
though it would ever amount to a plugged 


nickel” 


hybrids survived the flood 


However nearly all of the hardy 
test 


as any crop is likely to face in southwestern 


“as severe a 


Ontario. Some other crops had to be ripped 


up and reseeded Then cume a period of 
unusually cold nights and poor growing 


weather climaxed around September 10 with 
a threat of frost. However, although there 
was frost six miles farther north, the hybrid 
corn area was spared. Then, nature, as it 
were, relented. An exceptionally good fall 
brought the corn along well and it matured 
on schedule 

Then in January real disaster struck. The 


had 


crop 


giant drier which been built in 
Chatham to the 
flames. Fire breaking out near the plant's 
the 


crammed structure destroying in half-an- 


corn 


handle went up in 


heating unit swept through corn- 


hour most of the drier and several thousand 
bushels of white hybrid. It was one of the 
most spectacular fires in Chatham's history 


set-back to the 


severe 


seemingly a 


and 
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project. Fortunately no loss to farmers was 
involved. In fact long before the smouldering 
had 


telephoned their offers to serve as carpenters 


corn cooled, scores of growers had 
and builders, after officials of the company 
had broadcast the news that the drier would 
be rebuilt immediately. 

Neither fire nor weather, however, could 


overthrow the project. To begin with the 


crop Was an outstanding success. Seven 
thousand of the nineteen thousand acres 
grown had between 80 and 100 per cent 


vield; 8,000 acres between 50 and 75 per cent 
\ ield; and 5,000 acres had about a 50 per 
cent vield. The average vield for the whole 
30 and 40 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre, with fields 


acreage was between 
some 
vielding as high as 80 bushels. 
Farmers and agricultural experts feel as- 
that the 
itself as a permanent field crop for this area. 
Steckley, Director of the 


Ridgetown Experimental Farm, states that 


sured new crop has established 


Professor re (" 


the corn was of fine quality and showed 
practically no contamination from nearby 
fields of vellow corn; and Dr. George M. 
Stirrit, head of the Dominion Government's 
entomological laboratory at Chatham, esti- 
mated that the damage from European corn 
borer and other insect was 


pests slight. 


Activities connected with the production 










Inside the drier. 
When the corn is dry 
a workman shuts off 
the hot air from any 
bin by lowering a 
tarpaulin 














A special roofed 


crib 
corn 
and 


farm 


a truck for delivery to 
a grower 
dried corn gives the 
highest yields at the 
cereal factory. 


of white hybrid corn for breakfast cereals 
extend beyond the fertile farms, and the 
activities of agriculturists. Introduction of 
the crop has meant the development of what 
amounts to a new agricultural industry. It 
has involved the formation of a new com- 
pany — White Hybrid Corn Producers Limi- 
ted 
relations with farmers, the building of two 


to supervise production and handle 


corn driers (the one destroyed by fire, and 


the one to replace it), and the construction 


of a railroad siding. Near the drier—only 
the efforts of firemen prevented it, too, 


being destroved in January—a seed company 


has erected a large shelling plant and 
storage elevator. 

Valued at approximately $50,000 the new 
corn drier is the largest of its kind in Canada 
and one of the largest on the continent. In it 
the ears of corn are placed in cribs along 
either side of a 120 foot long drving chamber. 
One hundred and ten degrees of heat from a 
huge oil flame at one end of the chamber is 
blown by fans through the corn, reducing 
the moisture content to the 12 or 15 per cent 
required for making cornflakes. 

Besides the immediate effect of putting 
more than one million extra dollars into the 
pockets of the farmers, the introduction of 
this new crop will have a far-reaching effect 
the agricultural of south- 


on economy 













in which the 
can be dried 
stored on the 


is hoisted onto 


Natural- 





WHITE HYBRID CORN IN ONTARIO 


By 


assured market it tends to put farming on a 


western Ontario. providing a definite 
more secure and business-like basis. Norman 
LD). MacKenzie, a Supervising Inspector for 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 


has stated that “This contract is a great 
stabilizing influence in Western Ontario 


farming. It is the most important event in 
the history of farming in Essex and Kent 
Counties’’. 

The market to be 


since cornflakes are eaten in bad 


seems a steady one, 
times as 
well as in good— Canadians alone consume 
about 30,000,000 pounds of them annually. 

There is also an important export business 
in cornflakes. Coupled with domestic sales 
this may mean eventually that the manufac- 
turing company will provide a market for 
two million bushels of white hybrid corn and 
that farmers growing white hybrid corn in 
southwestern Ontario will thus have indirect 
access to markets in England, Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Since it has been demonstrated that white 
hybrid corn will grow successfully in Canada 
that as new 
the 
Canadian corn belt will be extended over a 
of 


has predicted, “as far east as 


there seems to be little doubt 


and hardier strains are developed 


Ontario, perhaps, as one 


the 


larger area 


expert 
Ottawa Valley” 














by J. 


oO. Jury 5th, 1947, Nascopie left 
Montreal on what might have been her last 
vovage before retirement. On July 22nd, 
1947, gales drove the ship on a reef off Cape 
Dorset, Baffin Island, and slowly the cold 
Arctic waters claimed her. It seemed as if 
they had lain in wait all the vears and it 
was “now or never” as the sturdy old ship 
steamed along. And the elements conquered 
after baffled by 


thirty-five years. 


being her prowess for 

Nascopie was no ordinary ship. She had 
been built on the Tyne in England during 
the winter of 1911-12 for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and named for a tribe of Indians 
in central Quebec. Her steel plates and re- 
inforced sides earned the title of icebreaker 
for this ship of 2,500 gross tonnage. In 
reality, .Vascopie was an ice-forcing ship. 
Ramming the ice would in time have jarred 
her apart. Her tactics were to approach a 
solid mass of ice slowly, ride her curved 
prow up on the floe, and crash down, break- 
ing the ice with her weight. The vessel could 
then push forward, because as long as there 
Was some open water in the vicinity the ice 
could be thrust aside. 

Vascopie made history in Canada’s north. 
On her maiden voyage in 1912 she carried 


supplies from England to the trading posts 


At top:—R.M.S. Nascopie at Fort Ross, Somerset Island, in the Northwest Territories. 


R.M.S. Nascopie 


—A Veteran of the Seas 
LEWIS ROBINSON 


on Hudson Bay, and took back a cargo of 
white fox furs. The famous Company, since 
1670, had sent 


vessels into Hudson Bay, but Nascopie was 


its establishment in many 
to become the most renowned. 

During World War I Nascopie went into 
war service for the British Government, but 
in 1918 she returned to the Hudson Bay 
fur trade. For the next twelve vears she 
faithfully made annual voyages from Eng- 
land to the remote Eastern Arctic trading 
posts. In some winters her activities were 
varied by sealing expeditions off the Lab- 
rador coast. 

After a three-year lay-off and a complete 
overhauling in a Scottish dry dock Nascopie 
returned to service in 1933. Thereafter her 
home was made in Eastern Canadian ports, 
usually Halifax or Montreal. At this time 
the chartered the 
vessel to carry administrative officers, police 


Canadian Government 
and scientists on its annual voyage. Thus 
was inaugurated the Eastern Arctic Patrol, 
and Nascopie in addition to her fur trade 
activities came to play an important part in 
the administration of Canada’s northern areas. 

The safe arrival of R.M.S. Nascopie at 
Arctic posts was vital to the Eskimo and 
the 
Roval Canadian 


residents. Trading and 


Mounted Police 


white posts 


detach- 
























ments, missions and hospitals depended 
upon her for all their needs—fuel, food, 
clothing and mail. In three months she 


steamed about 11,000 miles on her long 
journey. What a day her arrival was for 
the residents of those distant posts! A year’s 
supplies to be unloaded in a day. A year’s 
mail to be dealt with during her brief stop. 

Adventure came to Nascopie in two world 
wars. During World War I the British Gov- 
ernment put her into service between Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. There among the ice 
floes of the White Sea, armed with one gun, 
she engaged and sank a German submarine. 
Later she carried munitions from France to 
Russia, and brought back cargoes of wheat. 

During World War II her war activities 
were carried on in the line of duty. Import- 
ant meteorological stations and air bases 
depended upon her for supplies. She also 
extended her patrol to Greenland to bring 
a precious cargo of cryolite to Port Alfred, 
Quebec, for use in the great aluminum plant 
at Arvida. Early in the war, between regular 
voyages, she ran the submarine blockade off 
Halifax to fetch sugar from the West Indies. 

Braving the Arctic elements may have been 
merely routine duty, but it was not without 
adventure. But for a delay in a regular patrol, 
Nascopie might have met her doom in 1943. At 
the time she was due to enter Hudson Strait a 
submarine was reported lurking off Port 
Burwell. Also in 1948 the ship had a narrow 
escape from clutching ice. The year before 
heavy ice had prevented a visit to Fort Ross 
1948 
Nascopie was determined to take in the 


in the central Arctic Islands. In 
much-needed supplies, but delays en route 
made her late in approaching the post. In her 
attempt the ship became icebound and drifted 
helplessly for six days before working free. 

In 1944 Nascopie made her earliest depar- 
ture from Montreal in another attempt to 
reach Fort Ross. That year Nascopie was 
successful, but not without trouble. In the 
early part of her voyage she had to battle 
the ice pouring out of Hudson Strait. For 
days only a few miles were made as the 
ship was trapped and carried backward with 
the current again and again. 






















































The settlement at Cape Dorset, southern Baffin 
Island, where those aboard Nascopie found 
refuge after the wreck. 


In 1945 the veteran skipper, Captain 
Thomas Smellie, made his last voyage, after 
a partnership of over twenty years. He had 
been skipper on nearly every voyage since 
1917. On his last voyage the Arctic chival- 
rously gave him one of the smoothest ice- 
free passages In years. 

So after long years of Aretic service 
Nascopie was nearing retirement. Plans had 
already been made to replace her. But for 
Nascopie, after her dramatic life, it was not 
going to be a quiet old age, nor the indignity 
of a scrap pile. As befitted her, the faithful 
old ship died in the line of duty, battling 


her implacable foes. 


Nascopie surrounded by late July ice-floes near 
Wolstenholme, at the western end of Hudson 
Strait. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


The Honourable Alfred J. Hooke was born 
in England but when he was eight years old 
his family emigrated to Canada and settled 
in Alberta. Always a keen student, Mr. 
Hooke worked hard to put himself through 
school, making up in record time for years 
of schooling that he had missed while earn- 
ing his living as a boy. After gaining his first- 
class teaching certificate he taught first at a 
rural school and then became a high school prin- 
cipal. In 1935 he was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta. Eight years later he be- 
came a cabinet minister and today Mr. Hooke 
holds the appointments of Provincial Secre- 
tary and Minister of Economic Affairs in the 
Alberta Legislature. He has made an intensive 
study of economies for nearly twenty years. 

* * . 

George H. T. Kimble was born and edu- 
cated in England, taking his M.A. in Geog- 
raphy at King’s College, London. For five 
years he was on the staff of the University 
College of Hull and from 1936 to 1939 he 
was Lecturer in the Department of Geog- 
raphy at the University of Reading. Volun- 
teering at the beginning of the war, he 
served with the British Naval Meteorolog- 
ical Service, attaining the rank of lieutenant 
commander. In 1945 Professor Kimble was 
released by the Admiralty to take up duties 
as the first Professor of Geography and 
Chairman of the new Department of Geog- 
raphy at MeGill University. He also assumed 
directorship of the Meteorological Observa- 
tory. He has travelled widely in Europe, 
Africa and North America. His publications 
include Geography in the Middle Ages, The 
World's Open Spaces and (in collaboration 
with Raymond Bush) The Weather. 


* * * 

Max Braithwaite is well known as a con- 
tributor to Canadian magazines and as a 
radio writer. He was born in Nokomis, Sas- 
katchewan, and grew up in Prince Albert 
and Saskatoon, where he attended the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. Mr. Braithwaite spent 
eight vears as a teacher in his native prov- 
ince, giving up this work to serve in the Royal 
Canadian Navy for four vears during the war. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS positional, the successive ice sheets and the deposits 
Glacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch left nr them, the interglacial beds, the succession of 
by Rrcnarp Foster Fut glacia lakes that followed the disappearance of the 
- , : ' P last or Wisconsin ice sheet, the changes in level that 

(John Wiley and Sons, New York, $6.00) 
: occurred due to the growth and later disappearance 

The concept of a great Ice Age, very recent geo- of the ice masses and the possible causes of the cli- 
logically, caused by climatic changes and marked by matic changes, etc. With regard to the origin of the 
great sheets of ice that extended from the poles to — jce sheets the author favours what he calls the solar- 
what are now temperate latitudes, is more than topographic hypothesis. According to it worldwide 


a hundred years old. Early regarded as a theory, the temperature changes are due to fluctuations of solar 





idea is now accepted by everyone as one of the great radiation. Assuming these fluctuations, the presence 
’ fundamental facts of geology. In fact so much atten- of highlands was the chief factor in determining 
tion and study has been paid to this latest of the — the accumulation of snow and ice and the distribution 


geological epochs that our knowledge concerning the of glaciers. In support of this theory there is 
last million years is many times greater than that of — abundance of geologic evidence that in early Pleis- 


any other period of similar length in the long history — tocene time the continents stood high, and it is known 
of our earth. that variations in solar radiation do take place. 
The Pleistocene was not throughout marked by The book is well illustrated with diagrams, maps, 


glacial conditions. There were four major advances and photographs. A very favourable feature for the 
of ice sheets separated by interglacial stages during — xtudent is the long list of references. It is a volume that 
which the climate was warmer than that prevailing — yj]] be of extreme value and interest not only to every 
at the present time. There were also additional minor geologist and geographer but to all who take even a 
fluctuations. The present volume is mainly concerned general interest in earth science. F.J.A 
with the times when ice conditions prevailed, and 
; ; : * * * H 
summarizes what is known about the glacial features H 


and history of not only North America and Europe Tour of Duty by Stewart SyMES 


but of the world in general. (Collins, Toronto, $3.50 
The volumes describe glaciers, how they move, This would be a good book to give to those who 
what results they produce, both erosional and de- helieve, or profess to believe, that the sole purpose of a 
(Continued on next page | 





Not long ago, a young woman, just embarked on a 
business career, and for the first time giving the 
future a little serious thought, asked this question 
of ao Mutual Life representative. 








The Mutual Life man recommended a plan whereby, 
if she remained single, she could look forward to 
security and independence in later years, and if she 
married, her husband would find it simpler to provide 
for their joint future. 










But the needs of no two women are exactly alike. 
The only satisfactory way of arranging an insurance | 
program suited to individual needs, responsibilities, 








and income, is through personal consultation with an 
experienced life insurance advisor. 









" Moke an appointment to talk things over with your 

local Mutual Life representative today. He will explain 
to you the special benefits of each type 
of policy, and help you determine 
which is best suited to your require- 
ments. 
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colonial administrator is to “exploit the natives’’. Sir 
Stewart Symes has spent most of his life in East Africa 
and the Near East and now gives us a most illuminat 
ing, and all too brief, account of what he did and how 
he did it. It is a clear-cut outline of a life quite obviously 
devoted, not to the exploitation of the native, but to 
his guidance, his education, his advancement in every 
way possible. 

“Someone once described [the Sudan! as a land 
inhabited mostly by Blacks and administered by 
‘Blues’. Certainly it is not a land for weaklings to 
master; but good technicians and honours-men as well 
as ‘blues’ were among those who were called from 
England to the task of its government. There was 
always a strong public school flavour about the Sudan 
Political Service. Yet no one has disparaged their 
single-minded purpose or the success of their achieve- 
ment. It can be said of them that they weaned a primi- 
tive people from savagery, created new prosperity, and 
introduced to the Sudan the benefits of civilization. 
The results of their efforts are apparent.” 

Sir Stewart's account of conditions in Palestine be- 
tween 1921 and 1928 throws a clear and prophetic light 
on the complex and critical situation in which that 
country finds itself today Dove.ias LEECHMAN 


Land of Promise 


The Story of the Northwest Territory 
by Watrer Havicuurst 
(The Macmillan Company, Toronto, $3.25 


This book is packed so full of interesting fact and 
detail that it leaves the reader gasping and breathless 
Facts are as thick as fruit in mincemeat, and the result 
is just as indigestible and hard to swallow in great 
spoonfuls. Such a plethora of information argues a vast 
amount of research and industrious note-taking, but we 
are given no bibliography to enable us to delve more 
deeply in any of the innumerable fields the author 
covers. And, in the course of his reading, surely the 
author must have run across hundreds of interesting 
pictures, but not one appears in the whole book, unless 
we except the end-paper map with its decorative insets. 

It’s not that the author can’t write,—he can. The 
Johnny Appleseed incident is pleasant enough, and he 
sees the history and geography of his area as a whole 
and can describe it vividly and convincingly. That area, 
by the way, in spite of the sub-title, is not the North- 
west Territories, but an area south of the Great Lakes, 
including Wisconsin. part of Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 

I found the index inadequate; indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, for if each fact were to be indexed, the 
list would be almost as long as the book itself. One last 
protest: too many things are “the biggest in the world” 
even when it is obvious that such a statement could 
never be proved or disproved; for instance, “the people 
in this area are the most flexible, original, assertive 


people in the world”. Dovetas LEECHMAN 
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Atlas of World Affairs 
by Currrorp H. Macrappen, 
Henry M. Kenpacy aNnp Greorce F. Deasy 
(T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, $2.75 


AN interesting attempt to show post-war problems and 
economic conditions in atlas form. Sections are devoted 
to each country or economic group with maps and 
diagrams indicating population, products and _ pro- 
duction, trade and other pertinent information; there is 
a brief account, usually less than a page, of the char- 
acteristics of the country, its politics and relations to 
other states. Other sections show various aspects of the 
geography and political structure of the world as a 
whole. Most of the diagrams and maps are excellent 
and tell the story to the reader in a most effective 
manner In some few cases, they are overcrowded or 
obscure and 


the symbolization is such as to be 


confusing 


The book is written from the American view-point 


and for the American market. In common with many 
recent books on geographical subjects, the authors have 
not been too careful in verifying their references. The 
reviewer naturally looks first at the information about 
matters with which he is reasonably familiar and, 
perhaps wrongly, is inclined to rate the dependability 
of a book by sampling in his own limited field of know- 
ledge. As an example of this, on page 157 there is a 
world diagram showing Britain's sources of supply for 
raw material. Canada is shown as supplying sixteen 
commodities; of these, three— manganese, chromium and 
are in short supply in this country and our own 
fourth, 


Similarly on the pre- 


sulphur 
requirements are largely imported, while a 
bauxite, is not produced at all 
ceding page, manganese is shown as one of the six items 
that we export in quantity to the United States. On page 
166, Norway is listed as being an ally of Germany 
rather than as a conquered country, with a government 
in exile actively engaged in warfare against the Axis. 
Such discrepancies, and these examples do not exhaust 
the list, have a tendency to shake the confidence of the 
reader with regard to other matters that he cannot so 
readily check, and to lessen his appreciation of a book 


. 
P.E.P 


that has much to commend it 


Exploring Historic Britain 
by ArtHuR GAUNT 
Southern Editorial Syndicate Ltd., London, 


England, 5 


WITHIN the compass of a slim, pocket-sized book, Mr 
Gaunt has condensed, in simplified form, a vast amount 
of information. The wayfarer in Britain's countryside 
will add immeasurably to his interest in relics of the 
past if he reads this little book before setting forth 

or carries a copy with him. Mr. Gaunt covers many 
types of building, from abbeys to milestones, from 
castles to dovecotes, from turnpikes to windmills; not 


only does he draw attention to particular examples 


XII 


but he deals with the general principles of design and 
architecture in such a way that the neophyte will be 
able to identify for himself the period and the builders 
of many of the ancient buildings he inevitably comes 
across in Britain. Mr. Gaunt helps the novice explorer 
still further by explaining terms that are not always 
familiar—the meaning of a barbican, the origin of the 
castle keep, the function of an abbey chapter house; 
and he lists easily obtainable current publications for 
more detailed specialized study, be it of inns, churches 
or elementary archaeology. Interlarded with anecdotes 
and illustrations, this is an informative and readable 


M.B 


primer to historic Britain 


More Birds of the Day 
HoskinGc and Cyri NEWBERRY 
(Collins, Toronto, $4.00 


by Eri 


\ sequel to an earlier volume, Birds of the Day, this 
is a notable addition to the long series of most ex- 
cellent books on ornithology in Britain. Both authors 
are Fellows of the Royal Photographic Society and 
the large photographs of birds, rare and familiar, are 
most excellent. The text gives one many of the fas- 
cinating facts and details about the birds which the 
non-techni« al reader desires and seldom finds in the 
text books Rutu LeeEcHMAN 


Kaleidoscopic Quebec 
by Amy OaKLey 
Illustrations by Thornton Oakley 


(D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, $4.00 

It was inevitable that Amy and Thornton Oakley 
should come to Quebec. For some years “Old France” 
has been the happy hunting ground of these indefatig- 
able travellers. Their 
artist has produced such lovely books as Hill Towns of 
the Pyrenees, Cloudlands of France, Enchanted Brittany, 
and The Heart of Provence. So at last they return to 
their own continent, to New France, where a proud 
people of French descent still follow their time-honoured 


collaboration as author and 


ways and practise the ancient arts and crafts of their 
forefathers. The impressions gained in a holiday tour of 
the province are vividly narrated by Mrs. Oakley, 
while Thornton Oakley, famous for his murals and 
lithographs, has illustrated his wife's book with numer- 
ous enchanting drawings 

Their route takes you through the Eastern Town- 
ships, to Montreal, to Quebec city, down the St. 
Lawrence to Tadoussac, and up the Saguenay. Then 
northward they go to Lake St. John and back through 
the Laurentians, completing their journey with the 
beautiful circuit of the Gaspé peninsula. This is a guide 
book de lure, not only rich with historic lore and 
graphic description of a lovable country and people, 
but also containing practical, up-to-date details on 


F. E. Forsey 


roads and inns for the tourist 








